MARY    STEWART,    QUEEN    OF    SCOTLAND
On this occasion of her marriage she entered politics v/Idi
an act of treachery which showed either the foolishness of a
girl or the double-dealing of a false nature. She signed
Scotland away, by a secret document, to her father-in-law,
while the Scottish Commissioners who had come to France
to protect their country were fobbed off by a sham under-
taking which Mary privately promised not to honour.
Doubtless the young bride acted under the influence of her
relations; but in thus endeavouring to reduce her kingdom
to an appanage of France, like Brittany, in thus, as the first
act of her reign, deliberately tricking her subjects, she gave
no indication of either the brilliant intellect or the generous
heart she was supposed to possess. In 1559 Henri II was
killed in an accident, and Mary and Francois became joint
sovereigns of Scotland and France. Her father-in-law had
done her one disservice in advising her to adopt the style,
arms, and liveries of Queen of England on the death of Mary
Tudor in 1558. Elizabeth was, in the opinion of all Roman
Catholics, illegitimate, and Mary Stewart was the rightful
sovereign of England; but to assert these claims was a
meaningless flourish on the part of Henri II, and roused a
bitter resentment and a deep suspicion in Elizabeth Tudor
that she never overcame.
The return of Knox to Scotland in 1559 was the signal for
a Protestant rebellion that Mary of Guise was powerless to
repress; when she died in 1560 (a great personal grief to her
daughter), the triumphant Protestants established the
Reformed Church, and " the Lords of the Congregation **
assumed the government of the country, with only a
technical acknowledgement of the sovereignty of Mary and
her husband. This was the end of the Roman Church and
the French alliance in Scotland; the Lords, chief among
whom was James Stewart, Mary's half-brother, gorged
themselves with Church lands, and looked to Elizabeth for
support, money, and counsel.
The death from tuberculosis of the young Frangois II in
1560 left Mary in a desolate position; the new King, Charles
IX, was a child, the power of the House of Guise was in
eclipse, and Catherine de Medicis, the Queen-Mother,
disliked her daughter-in-law. The Qjieen of Scots, who
had won golden opinions by her beauty, meekness, dis-
cretion, and dignity, refused to ratify the treaty of Edin-
burgh, made between England and the rebel Lords, thereby
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